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A DEGREE. 
By John H. Pearson. 

Samuel Gridley Howe, A.B., Brown 


University, 1821. 
Julia Ward Howe, his wife, Litt. D., 
Brown, 1909. 


Oh, graceful act, that linked the living 


June 

With that far, unremembered after- 
noon, 

And Brown's young knight that 


helped set Hellas free! 

Our Lady of the Hymn, whose lofty 
rhyme 

A loyal nation chants, has conquered 
Time! 

Was his abyss e’er bridged so gra- 
ciously ? 
—N. Y. Independent. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The University of Leipzig  cele- 
brated its five hundredth anniversary 
this week, with great festivities. The 
presence of the women graduates was 
a feature, and they had all the priv- 
ileges granted to the men. 





is in 
May 


The suffrage pot in England 


a wonderful state of ebullition. 
the fire glow hotter! 


the 
Nor- 
in 


Miss Gina Krog, president of 
Woman Suffrage Association 
way, receiving much attention 
America. Miss Krog was sent by the 
Norwegian as official 
delegate to the International 
Suffrage to 
the International 


of 
is 
government an 
recent 
London, and 
Women 
the 


Congress in 
Council of 


of 


in Toronto. She is president 

National Council of Women in 
Norway. Miss Krog is reported as 
saying: “[. have been much’ im- 
pressed by what I have heard in 
America about protection for working 
women. In Norway we say, ‘Give us 


equal pay, and we will protect our- 
selves.’ ” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Lit- 
University just 88 


was given 


erature by Brown 
years after her famous husband took 
This curious cir- 
cumstance, commemorated in the 
poem we reprint this week from the 
N. Y. Independent, not only 
that Mrs. Howe has lived to a great 
age, but that married a man 
much older than herself. 


his degree there. 


shows 


she 


Mrs. Despard, leader of the Wom- 
en’s Freedom League in England, 
lately let her household goods be 
seized for taxes, as a protest against 
taxation without representation. The 
law required that the goods should be 


sold at auction; but Mrs. Despard is 
as much beloved as Jane Addams for 
her good work among the poor, and 
one firm of auctioneers after another 
refused to have anything to do with 
the case. At last, after much difficul- 
ty, the government found an auc- 
tioneer willing to act. A great crowd 
attended the sale, not to bid, but to 
show their sympathy with “Votes for 
Women” and their disapproval of the 
auctioneer. He was clearly uncom- 
fortable, and his remarks were lame 
and apologetic. A gentleman who is 
a warm suffragist bid in the goods (as 
happened when Lucy Stone let her 
baby’s cradle be sold for taxes in 
New Jersey many years ago), and he 
sent them to Mrs. Despard, saying 
that his only motive in buying them 
had been the wish to give them back 
to her. 


There is probably no truth in the 
report that the Colorado women mean 
to send Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker to 
Congress, though she would undoubt- 
edly make a capable as well as a 
charming member. 





It is pleasant to read in the cable 
dispatches that the women's political 
leagues joined with the workmen’: 
societies and other progressive peo- 
ple in England in protesting against 
any official reception being given by 
the British government to the Czar 
of Russia. England has an “Unde- 
sirable Aliens Act,” and a cartoon in 
a London paper shows Nicholas on 
the wharf, tendering a stern-looking 
inspector of immigration his 
port. It is inscribed with a long rec- 
ord of enormities—massacres of men, 
violations of women, breaches of 
faith and all sorts of atrocities, insti- 
gated, sanctioned and rewarded by 
the Czar’s government—and the _ in- 
spector, looking over the appalling 
list, politely tells Nicholas that he 
cannot be permitted to land; he is 


clearly an “undesirable alien! 


pass- 





MRS. PANKHURST COMING TO 
AMERICA. 
Mrs. Pankhurst, the leader of the 


English “suffragettes,” is coming to 
America this fall, under the auspices 
of the New York Equality League of 
Self-Supporting Women. Mrs. Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch writes: 

“We shall arrange all her New York 


City engagements at our office, 43 
Kast 22d street. J. B. Pond Lyceum 
Bureau, Metropolitan Building, Madi- 


son avenue, New York City, will book 
the engagements outside the city for 
She can stay only six weeks. So 
clubs wishing her should make early 
application to J. B. Pond. 

“Of course Mrs. Pankhurst’s fee will 
she 


us. 


be very high, as wishes 
for the work in England, so I should 
think the only way would be for Suf- 
frage Clubs and and 
take the biggest theatre in their city 
or town and make a big union demon- 
stration.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst had 
in her youth of being the most beauti- 


money 


others to unite 


the reputation 





ful woman in England. It was at her 

| instigation that her husband, a dis- 
| tinguished lawyer, secured the pass- 
| 


age of the Married Women's Property 
Act. 
young children, Mrs. 


On being left a widow with four 


into 





business, made a success of it, 
land gave all her children a university 


|education. Lately she has sold 





,ankhurst went | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


her | 


business, and her house, and has put | 


the whole of the proceeds into the 
suffrage movement, to which she is 
devoted, heart and soul. 

As leader of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union, Mrs. Pankhurst 
has invented most of the ingenious | 
and daring devices of the “militant | 
suffragettes,” which have stirred up 
so much discussion throughout the 


civilized world during the past three 
These tactics, instead of be- 
ing random outbursts of emotional 
hysteria, have been the 
steps of a coolly-thought-out and de- 
liberately planned campaign. Mrs. 


years. 


successive 


Pankhurst is as truly a general as 
Napoleon, and is said to be almost as 
truly an autocrat. 





Unlike Napoleon's, 





however, her army is made up not of | rough and very hilarious. Last night 


conscripts, but wholly of volunteers. 
They follow her with enthusiasm be- 
cause they believe that she is able to 
lead them to victory. A number of 
other women, equally devoted to the 
cause, who started out with her, could 
not reconcile themselves to her de- 
spotic guidance, and they branched 
off from the W. S. P. U. and formed 
the Women’s Freedom League. This 
is the other “militant” society, and, 
in proportion to their numbers, they 
are showing as much courage, en- 
thusiasm and resourcefulness as the 
W. 8S. P. U. The greater part of the 
“militants,” however, went with Mrs. 
Pankhurst. There is no woman in 
England today who is so hated and 
feared by the politicians, or who is re- 
garded with intense enthusiasm and 
devotion by so many women. Liter- 
ally thousands of them are ready to 
rush to do her slightest bidding. Hun- 
dreds have already gone to prison, and 
not a few would be willing to lay 
down their lives. Mrs. Pankhurst is 
certainly one of the most remarkable 
personalities of modern times. 

She and her methods have been 
grossly misrepresented in the press. 
The caricatures and distorted reports 
that have filled the American papers 
are likely now to prove a boomerang 
for the anti-suffragists by increasing 
the curiosity to see Mrs. Pankhurst. 
We hope that this curiosity may draw 
great audiences, and that those who 
come to scoff will remain to pray. 

A. S. B. 


AN AUTOMOBILE. 





WANTED, 





The party of women who are about 

make month's tour through 
Massachusetts, holding open-air meet- 
ings, would have the fatigues of their 
work much lightened if some friend 
of the cause would lend them an au- 
tomobile, or furnish the money to hire 
one. Contributions toward the ex- 
penses of the trip will also be wel- 
come. They may be sent to Mrs. R. 
Y. FitzGerald, 585 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Anyone reading in our 
State Correspondence this week the 
report of the fine summer work being 
done in Massachusetts ought 
it a pleasure to contribute. 
spare an 


to a 


Mass. 


to feel 
Who can 
the cost 


A. S. B. 


automobile—or of 


one? 





LETTER FROM RAY COSTELLOE. 


Miss Ray Costelloe, who, with Miss 
Rendell, 


bered 


is so pleasantly remem- 

from 
Worcester, England, to the Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw: 


“Tl have 


in America, writes 


been working frightfully 
hard since I last wrote to you, but it 
all suffrage work. There 
much to do! Really, the more you do, 
the more you see to do, and there is 


is is so 


no end to it. 
Left Without Horses. 
“Il went Yorkshire and a 


to spent 


week with the caravan. That was ex- 
ceedingly entertaining, but the owners 
of horses refused to let us have them 
in places, because they were 
Antis. 
many 


some 
We were stuck in the road for 
the 
with 
and 


hours, and went through 


most thrilling adventures 


swindlers and horse merchants 


policemen before we escaped from 


our difficulties. 
Rescued by a Socialist. 
sa Socialist 


cued 1 


res- 
nearly us to 
doing—except that 
to Socialism 
meetings 


charming young 


1s converted 


and 


Socialism by so 
converted 
Our 


quite 


one can't be 
all lump! 
good it 

make Yorkshire people laugh.* 


A Motor Campaign. 


in 2 were 


only is impossible to 


“Then I came home in time to wel- 
come K. and the W—s., and for a week 
we were all gay and _ frivolous 


(though we had one open-air meeting 
in a yillage near). Now I am off ona 
motor campaign. It pours with rain 
every day, the villages have 
had suffrage meetings before and are 


never 


consequently very anti, and very 

*Dickens thought otherwise. Re- 
member John Browdie and Mr. 
Squeers!—Eds. W. J. 








they tore the placards off my car, 
hooted at us, threw things at us, and 
snatched the hats off our heads. They 
would have been more rough if we 
had stayed, but we all climbed into 
the car and ran away. It makes me 
so furious that I hardly know how to 
sit still. But, after all, I suppose it 
all does good—even the hooting in 
the streets. 


A Strenuous Life. 

“IT um supposed to be having u 
campaign all round Birmingham, and 
they expect me to have three meet- 
ings each evening. I have to “motor 
to the places in the morning, chalk 
the pavements and send round the 
town crier, then go back and have 
the meetings in the market places in 
the evening. It’s difficult to make 
three speeches in three hours, but it’s 
rather exciting. All kinds of local 
suffragists are sent with me as a sort 
of a treat. Some of them are charm- 
ing, and some boring to the last de- 
gree. 

“When this week is over, I intend 
to go back to Oxford to work; but it 
difficult to because the 
house will be crammed full of visi- 
tors, and there will be endless picnics 
and plays and games going on. 


is very do, 


A Burne-Jones Angel. 

“lL am staying at this minute with a 
girl whom I knew at college. She is 
a suffragette, and is going to prison 
next She a charming | 
creature, very beautiful, very elegant, 
very good, delicate, and alto- 
gether ‘womanly and ladylike.’ But 
thinks of nothing but suffrage, 
though she looks like a kind of Burne- 
Jones angel. She 
the thought of going to prison, and 
says she knows she will hate it, and 
probably get ill. Her mother says she 
ought to go if she thinks it right, but 
of course it is an awful decision. And 
they do not dare to tell her father or 
her brother until the thing is done 
past recall. Really, it is all very ex- 
citing. I wish they got return 
for sacrifices—for Z0 
through a lot. 

“1 fill up my letter with suffrage be- 


Tuesday. is 
very 


she 


is very serious at 


more 


their they do 


cause my mind is full of it. It is 
almost too absorbing, and the more 
difficult and tedious, the more ab- 


sorbing it is. 
Wishes She Was in Seattle. 

“IT suppose you are at Seattle now, 
way there. I wish 
there now. Instead of listening 
you I have got to go pounding out 
into the rain and hold forth myself. 
I must stop now and go or I shall 
miss all the elaborate connections IT 
have got to make. But I haven't said 
anything interesting. 

“Your dutiful child, 
“RAY.” 

We will 
agree that 
has told nothing of interest, and they 
will be grateful to. Miss Shaw for let- 
ting us print extracts from the letter. 


or on the I were 


to 


are sure our readers not 


with Miss Costelloe she 


Miss Costelloe is working with Mrs. 
Millicent 
tion, the 


Garrett Fawcett’s Associa- 
National Union of 
Suffrage Societies, i. the more con- 
servative wing of the suffrage move- 


This campaigning in vans and 


Women’s 


e. 


ment. 


in motor which would be re- 


garded as highly radical in 


ears, 
America, | 
is an every-day method with even the 
conservative “ngland. 
More power to them all, both suffra- 
A. S. B. | 


suffragists in 
gists and suffragettes! 


A BRAVE OLD LADY. 


Susan Look Avery, who is 
Mrs. Julia Ward 
writes in a hand as clear and firm as a 
“Had I few 


I should inclined 


Mrs. 


about Howe's 


age, 


girl's: been a years 


younger, have been 
to join the company going to Seattle. 
be more delightful than 
the people 


notes and experiences? 


Can anything 
to go about 

and compare 
We know our best friends only as we 
know what they think, say, and do. I 
become more and more interested, as 
time goes by, in the thoughts that rule 
the world. We are all to be congrat- 


world, meet 





ulated on the progress that is every- 
where being made in woman suffrage.” ! 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Sarah Orne Jewett left an estate of 
$48,000. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
for two addresses at the New York 
Chautauqua Assembly on Aug. 6. 
Her subjects are “Suffragist or Siaf- 
fragette—Which?” and ‘“Woman’s 
Progress in Civilization.” 

Miss Kate Barnard, State Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Correction 
for Oklahoma, has accepted an invita- 
tion to deliver an address before the 
International Conference of Charities 
in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


is announced 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin had the 
annual bazar and lawn party of the 
Doreas Society at her summer home 
in Hollis this week. She had been 
busy for days beforehand, writing 
her name in her books, as these autc- 
graphed copies find a ready sale at 
the bazar. 

Miss M. Cora Dow, the brilliant 
business woman of Cincinnati, an ac- 
count of whose remarkable career 
was published in the Woman's Jour- 
nal some little time ago, has added 
two more drug stores to those she al- 
ready owned and managed. These 
bring the number up to eleven. The 
latest two have been made noticeably 
attractive and are at prominent busi- 
ness centres. 

Mrs. Russell Sage, who has spent 
more than $50,000 on the park and 
playground she Sag Har- 
bor, Long Island, has authorized fur- 
ther improvements, cost many 
thousands more. ‘Tennis and hand- 
ball courts will be laid out for the 
children of the village, an athletic 
ground will be provided, and improve- 
ments in the building swill be made. 
Jermain Library, also Mrs. Sage’s 
gift to Sag Harbor, is about half fin- 
ished, and the new railroad station, 
toward which she contributed a large 
sum, is going up with a rush. 
Margaret Wilson Young has 
signed Mr. Roosevelt's name _ 80,000 
times, and is now kept busy signing 


has given 


to 


Mrs. 


Mr. Taft’s. She is special secretary 
to the President. The position was 
created in 1812, when it was decreed 
that all patents from the land office 
should be in the name of the Presi- 
dent and signed by him. A secretary 
chosen by the President, with the 


consent of the Senate, has the duty of 
signing his name to the patents for 
lands sold or granted under the au- 
thority of the United States. This 
office was always held by a man, at a 


salary of $1500, until President Ar- 
thur asked Congress to authorize 
“one female clerk, to be designated 


by the President, to sign land patents 
as @ salary of $1200,” 


Mrs. Ella F. McCall, a slender, un- 


assuming woman in charge of the 
labor bureau of the Chicago Civil 
Service Commission, has evolved 
what is practically a free employ- 
ment bureau on a large scale. Last 
year she gave out 7829 city jobs to 


addition 
outside 


in found about 
others 


upon 


laborers and 
4000 who 
city 
have 
em- 


places for 
not be employed 
Mrs. McCall 


charge of the labor 


could 
work. 
had 
ploying 


says: “I 

bureau, 
different 
of work for the city, such as cleaning 


laborers for classes 


the streets, digging sewers, water- 
pipe extension, ete., for about seven 


From the first it seemed sad 


when I had to turn away many appli 


years. 


cants because they were not citizens, 


required by the civil service law. 


Nearly all of 


as 


them were foreigners 


| who had not been in the country long 


enough to be naturalized; and they 
needed work badly.” About two 
years ago she began to try to find 
work, unofficially, for these also, and 
she has been very successful. She 


knows the employing officials of many 


large concerns, and has “placed” a 
vast number of men. She says: “I 
sometimes think the same system 
might be adopted by a national bu- 


reau. It is astonishing how little time 
and money the work costs.” 
The Civil Service at 
first did not know whether to approve 
of Mrs. McCall’s “side line,” but now 
thev are all converted. 


here 


Commissioners 
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THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 





Within the past month I have 
visited for the third time within 
twenty years the great Northwest, 
that vast region the acquisition of 
which from English control roused my 
boyhood’s enthusiasm for the Demo- 
cratic slogan, “Fifty-four-forty or 
Fight!” That country was then only 
known through Washington Irving's 
“Astoria” and the adventurous explor- 
ations of fur-traders. On each brief 
successive visit the rapid develop- 
ment of its marvellous resources has 
seemed to me more startling and im- 
pressive. 

Transported within a single week 
from homes overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean to the great State of Washing- 
ton, the Eastern delegates to the 41st 
ere of the National American 
W. S. A. were entertained with lavish 
ecniatialiiee by the suffragists of Spo- 
kane, Tacoma and “Seattle, great 
cities, more populous than were Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York in my 
boyhood. We traversed the glorious 
waters of Puget Sound upon steamers 
more commodious than those then 
running on Hudson River and Long 
Island Sound. 

My first visit to the Pacific Slope, 
twenty years ago, was to the Terri- 
torial Convention at Olympia, then en- 
gaged in forming a State Constitution, 
to work therein for the restoration to 
the women of Washington of the suf- 
frage formerly enjoyed by them in 
the Territory. But alas! the effort 
proved unsuccessful. How great the 
contrast between then and now! Even 
in the three years since my daughter 
and I spent a day or two in Seattle on 
our return from the National Conven- 
tion in Portland, Oregon, the city 
had changed almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Public sentiment seems to have 
undergone a similar transformation. 
Already on the arrival of our special 
train at Minneapolis we found a suf- 
frage breakfast and reception await- 
ing us. Directly we crossed the Wash- 
ington State line we found enthu- 
siastic friends assembled to greet us 
at considerable station. At 
Ellensburg and North Yakima open- 
air meetings were held during our 
brief stops from the rear platform of 
our train. As described already in 
these columns, we were splendidly 
entertained the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce at a dinner in the 
most beautiful and artistic public 
hall I have ever seen. We were wel- 
comed by the mayor and carried over 
the city in automobiles. Spokane is a 
singularly handsome city, with a glori- 
ous river and waterfall, supplying a 
wonderful water-power far transcend- 
ing requirements. Its situa- 
tion highly picturesque, and _ its 
prosperous future as the metropolis of 
Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho is assured. 

Ai Tacoma we were greeted by the 
Jeading citizens and shown its beau- 
tiful streets, public buildings and won- 
derful parks. At its wharves are 
landed great steamships from India, 
China, Japan, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Australia and New Zealand. At night 
its main street was finely illuminated 
by electricity. 

A few hours’ additional ride on the 
railway brought us to Seattle, which 
welcomed us with princely hospitality. 
The general officers of the association 


every 


by 


present 


is 


were provided with headquarters at 
the Hotel Lincoln, while the presi- 
dent and one delegate from each 


State Suffrage Society were given free 
entertainment by the Washington So- 
ciety, which also provided an ample 
auditorium and committee rooms in 
the Plymouth Congregational Church. 
Advance advertising had heralded our 
coming. The president, Mrs. Emma 
Smith DeVoe, had made these elab- 
preparations, assisted by Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, Mrs. Bessie J. 
Savage, Miss Adella M. Parker, Dr. 
Sarah Kendall, Mrs. Ellen S. Leckenby 
and an army of effective coadjutors, 


orate 


i at a cost of $1,000 and wide travel and 


correspondence. 

The proceedings of the National 
American W. S. A. in Washington 
were spirited, orderly and harmonious 
throughout. The presence of Mrs. 
Henry Villard, widow of Mr. Henry 
Villard, builder of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, and sister of William 
Lloyd Garrison and daughter of the 
editor of the Liberator, gave addi- 
tional interest. The submission of 
suffrage amendments to the voters of 
Washington, Oregon and South Da- 
kota in 1910 has made the subject 
one of special interest. 

Our return, via steamer on Puget 
Sound, from Seattle to Victoria and 
Vancouver. was the finest voyage that 
could be imagined. The wide reaches 
of crystal clear sea water, the lofty 
forest of pines and cedars upon its 
shores, and the towering snow-clad 
summits of the Olympian Range, are 
indescribably grand. Next morning we 
took the Canadian Pacific Railway up 
the Fraser River Valley to Kam- 
loops, a thrifty youny city on a moun- 
tain lake more than fifty miles in 
length amid stupendous mountains. 
Next we spent a day and two nights 
near Laggan, on beautiful Lake 
Louise, visiting Lakes Mirror and 
Agnes, and clambering up to the 
“Little Beehive,’ which overlooks 
hundreds of miles of valleys and 
snowy peaks. Another day found us 
traversing the fertile prairies of Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and North Da- 
kota. Wednesday we spent with Dr. 
Martha G. Ripley in viewing Minne- 
apolis and her admirable maternity 
hospital. Thursday we enjoyed the 
hospitality of Catharine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch and her noble husband. There 
I bathed in the clear water of Lake 
Michigan in the morning, and in the 
evening addressed the Evanston 
Woman Suffrage League. On Satur- 
day we were back once more in our 
comfortable home in Dorchester, 
Mass. 

During this interesting excursion I 
constantly found myself recalling 
those spirited lines of Bryant: 

“Here the free spirit of mankind, at 
length 

Throws its last fetters off, and who 

shall place 


A limit to the giant's unchained 
strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the for- 


ward race? 
, like the comet’s way through in- 
finite space, 
Stretches the long untravelled path 
of light, 
Into the depths of ages; 


On 


we may trace, 








Afar, the brightening glory of its 
flight, 
Till the receding rays ar? lost to 
human sight.” 
H. B. B. 
ON THE WING. 
Many interesting incidents  hap- 


pened on the homeward trip of the 
editors of the Woman's’ Journal 
across the Continent. Only a few can 
be mentioned. 

During our stay at Lake Louise, the 
most beautiful spot, probably, of all 
that we saw on that wonderful trip, 
the activity of the senior editor was 
an object of general admiration. He 
set out after breakfast, and did five 
hours of mountain-climbing, during 
which he made several side-excur- 
sions, not included in the regular as- 
cent to the “Lakes in the Clouds.” 
He went half around Lake Agnes, 
where there is no trail, making his 
way over snowbanks and huge blocks 
of fallen rock with the glee of a boy, 
and afterwards again diverged from 
the path to make his way, by dint of 
much rough and almost perpendicular 
scrambling, to the brow of the “Little 
Bee-Hive.” After lunch and a short 
he was off for another six-mile 
walk. Next morning it was a three- 
mile one of the most charming 
experiences of our trip, over a lake 
of pale robin’s-egg blue (or green), 
under the most stupendous cliffs. At 
the end of the lake, he pulled the 
boat up on the shore, and we _ fol- 
lowed for some distance the rushing 
river of milky-gray ice-water which 
comes roaring and foaming down 
from the great white glacier. Meet- 
ing a broken bridge, he undertook to 
cross the river by jumping from rock 
to rock, and fell in; and when, with 
some difficulty, he got out, dripping to 
the waist, his first remark was, “Well, 
anyway, I am the only person today 
who has taken a glacier bath!” He 
emptied the icewater out of his shoes, 
spread his wet stockings on a rock, 
and continued the excursion, declar- 


rest, 


row, 








ing that he would walk himself dry. 
He was the most frolicsome young 
gentleman of 84 years who ever took 
such a trip, and his daughter was 
repeatedly congratulated on _ the 
strength and good spirits of her “hus- 
band.” 
Social Problems. 

Even among the glorious scenery 
of Lake Louise however, the echo of 
the world’s problems found its way to 
us. The few papers printed in those 
remote regions contained editorials 
denouncing the English suffragettes, 
and a report of a protest by the Min- 
isterial Association of Winnipeg 
against the alleged action of the po- 
lice in selling real estate to fallen 
women at exorbitant rates, as the 
price of protection in their business. 
A magistrate named Daly was report- 
ed as fiercely defending the police, 
brow-beating in a high-handed fashion 
a lawyer who declared that certain 
women had been “intimidated,” and 
boasting that Winnipeg surpassed 
any other city in the number of ar- 
rests of fallen women—always of 
women, apparently, never of the men 
who were associated with them. The 
same magistrate, naturally, was ad- 
vocating the setting apart of a special 
district for brothels. The bright side 
was represented in a news note an- 
nouncing that the school board of 
Winnipeg had decided to introduce 
medical inspection in the _ public 
schools, and had voted to engage two 
physicians, one man and one woman, 
each at $900 a year, to give their 
mornings to inspecting the children, 
and the rest of the time to their pri- 
vate practice. 

In Minneapolis. 

In Minneapolis, we spent a day and 
a half with our old friends, the Rip- 
leys. Fifteen or twenty of the local 
suffragists engaged a touring car, and 
made up a party to take us for a de- 
lightful automobile ride through the 
tree-lined streets of the city and 
around the beautiful blue lakes that 
add so greatly to its charms. Close 
to the shore of one is a playground for 
the children, with a house into which 
they and their mothers can retreat 
in case of rain. 

The Teachers Restless. 

We learned that Minneapolis, like 
some other cities of our acquaintance, 
is afflicted with a superintendent of 
schools who bullies the teachers, and 
has made himself universally disliked 
by them—a sure proof that any super- 
intendent is not the right man for the 
place. We learned that the 
women teachers wanted equal pay, 
and one or more women on the school 
and had strong hopes of get- 
ting what they wanted. There is said 
to be considerable alarm felt (by 
those who wish to keep the teachers 
down) for fear they will organize and 
follow the example of the Teachers’ 
Federation in Chicago. The Chicago 
teachers have shown what organiza- 
tion can do, and have inspired whole- 
some fear in many small tyrants in 
the world ot education, 


also 


board, 


Maternity Hospital. 

Dr. Martha G. Ripley took us to vis- 
Maternity Hospital, which is the 
apple of her eye. It was a pleasure 
to see the regiment of happy babies. 
The hospital has just been cleared of 
its mortgage, and new nursery 
building is going up. We shall have 
more to say about this hospital later. 
Pointing to one of its clean white 
chambers, Dr. Ripley remarked, “I 
have had seven grandchildren born 
in that room.” One beautiful little 
grand-daughter was sporting about 
the Ripley home while we were there, 
and filling it with sunshine for her 
grand-parents. The great kindness 
and hospitality received in Minneapo- 
lis will always be a remem- 
brance. 


it 


a 


sweet 


Beautiful Evanston. 

Our next stop was in Evanston, IIL., 
at the beautiful home of Mrs. Cather- 
ine Waugh McCulloch. It has been 
well said that the one essential for a 
successful suffrage club is a leader. 
Mrs. McCulloch has made the Evans- 
ton P. E. Club one of the most active 
and useful in the country. Some of 
the bright ideas gathered here will 
be passed on later for the benefit of 
other clubs. 

Mrs. McCulloch is a truly versatile 
woman: a lawyer, a lawyer’s wife, a 
Justice of the Peace, a fine house- 
keeper, a telling writer, the mother 
of four beautiful children, and an 
ideal club president. She was with- 
out a cook, and her husband was just 





starting for Europe to join their eldest 
son on a vacation tour, so that both 
Mr. and Mrs. McCulloch must have 


been overwhelmed with cares; yet 
they were hospitality itself. Mrs. 
McCulloch served up a_ delicious 


lunch that would have made us sup- 
pose she had a cook, and an accom- 
plished one; and, despite the short- 
ness of notice and an impending 
thunderstorm, she called up the mem- 
bers of the P. E. Club by telephone, 
and got out quite a good audience in 
the evening to hear about the Seattle 
Convention. 


Rest Cottage. 
We took the opportunity to visit 


Rest Cottage, formerly the home of 
Frances E. Willard, now the Head- 
quarters of the National W. C. T. U. 
and the editorial office of the Union 
Signal. Here, too, we were most 
kindly welcomed, and it was a melan- 
choly pleasure to see the many souv- 
enirs of that good friend and great 
woman, still dear to thousands of 
hearts, who is “not lost, but gone be- 
fore.” A. S. B. 





BOSTON WOMEN’S REGISTRA- 
TION 





Every summer the revising officers 
go over the list of the registered 
women voters in Boston, and weed 
out those who have died, moved away 
or changed their names. Under 
Massachusetts law, these are the only 
reasons for which a woman's name, 
once on the register, can be legally 
taken off it. 

When the women who have died or 
moved have been dropped, it is every 
year announced in all the Boston 
papers, with large headlines, that the 
number of women on the voting list 
has been reduced by so many. It is 
never explained that this reduction is 
due solely to deaths and removals; on 
the contrary, it is always announced 
in such a way as to convey the im- 
pression that it is due to a decline of 
women’s interest. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe pointed out 
the downright dishonesty of this, in 
a letter to the press a year or two 
since; but it continues to be done 
afresh every year. It is part of the 
systematic campaign of misrepresen- 
tation waged against equal rights for 
women. It shows that some of the 
opponents are quite unscrupulous, 
and also that they are hard up for 
legitimate argument. 

This year about 1500 women have 
died or moved; and in consequence 
we are being treated to the usual sol- 
emn dissertations on the women’s 
decrease of interest. 

If the women’s school vote were 
destined to be three times as large 
this year as it was last, the registra- 
tion list would nevertheless show a 
shrinkage at mid-summer, because 
then the deaths and removals have 
just been stricken off, while the regis- 
tration for next December’s’§ school 
election has hardly begun. 

A. 


Ss. B. 





PREVENTIVE MEDICINE FOR 
WOMEN. 





At the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in Atlantic, 
N. J., great stress was laid on preven- 
tive medicine—i. e., on the importance 
of educating the public as to the best 
ways to maintain health and ward off 
disease. The association passed the 
following resolution: 

That the women physicians, mem- 
bers of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, be and hereby are requested 
to take the initiative individually in 
their respective associations in tho 
organization of educational commit- 
tees, to act through women’s clubs, 
mothers’ associations and _ similar 
bodies, for the dissemination of ac- 
curate information touching these sub- 
jects among the people, and that they 
be requested to submit to the House 
of Delegates a yearly report of such 
work, and elect from among their 
number a committee to take charge of 
the same. 

This is the first time that the 
women doctors have been formally 
and offcially invited to take up this 
work. The House of Delegates is the 
acting body of the American Medical 
Association. 


The importance of “preventive 
medicine’ can hardly be_ over-esti- 
mated. Prevention is always better 


than cure, and this is especially true 
in matters relating to health. 

A secretary will be chosen in every 
State and in many large cities to push 
the work. Dr. Anna Lee Hamilton, 657 





Boylston street, Boston, has general 
charge in New England. 

This campaign of “public health ed- 
ucation” will be carried on largely by 
lectures before all sorts of organiza- 
tions that are willing to give the sub- 
ject a hearing, supplemented by 
pamphlets couched in simple lan- 
guage, easily understood. 

Dr. Hamilton, in a newspaper inter- 
view, is reported as saying: 


“To teach girls and mothers the 
simple truths of preventive medicine 
is really a multiplied blessing, 
because they carry on the knowl- 
edge to their children. It has a great 
value, also, to the next generation, 
for often preventive medical treat- 
ment of a child before the age of five 
years means all the difference be- 
tween a lifetime of sickness and a 
lifetime of health. 

“I know that all physicians have 
been working individually to impart 
preventive knowledge to the laity, but, 
with the great organization of the 
American Medical Association now 
taking the matter up systematically, 
we should see some surprising results 
within a very few years. We women 
of the committee are delegated ‘to 
specialize among our own sex in the 
propaganda.” 





MORE GOOD LAWS IN COLORADO. 





The following are among the laws 
passed by the last Colorado Legisla- 
ture for which the women had 
worked: 

1. Providing for the examination of 
the eyes, ears, teeth and breathing 
capacity of school children. 

2. Declaring the School for the 
Mute and Blind an educational insti- 
tution, and thus relieving the stu- 
dents from the stigma of receiving 
public charity. 

3. Allowing additional good time for 
a certain class of prisoners. 

4. Giving a paroled convict money 
and clothing, the same as in the case 
of a discharged man. 

5. The Loan Shark Bill. 

6. Factory inspection; 
three inspectors, 
be a woman. 

7. Creating a State Board of Immi- 
gration. 

8. Appropriating $5,000 for the pur- 
chase and free distribution of diph- 
theria anti-toxin. 

9. Creating a Home for the Feeble- 
Minded and making an appropriation 
therefor. One of the most needed bills 
of the Assembly. 

10. Authorizing the donation of 
State lands for State charitable or 
philanthropic institutions. This bill 
has a special bearing on the location 
of the Home for the Feeble-Minded, 
and the probable location of the Na- 
tional Sanitorium to be established 
by the actors of the country. 

11. Making the methods of the 
“sweat-box” in connection with pris- 
oners a felony. Should do away with 
the infamous “Third Degree.” 

12. Validating the wills of married 
women. 

13. Appropriating $100,000 for a mu- 
seum for the collection of material 
now occupying a large part of the 
Capitol Building. 

14. Making it a felony to live off the 
earnings of women of the _ town. 
The so-called “Anti-Maquereau” bill, 
which had a perilous passage, owing 
to the fact that this class of wretches 
operating in Denver and Pueblo 
raised $9,000 to defeat its passage, 
and it was several times jockeyed off 
the calendar. 

15. Defining the term tax-payer, and 
making it impossible to create them 
off-hand in case of a franchise elec- 
tion. 

16. Providing for a monument in the 
cemetery of our Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home. 

17. The 
Bill.” 

18. To establish a bureau of labor 
statistics, that the public may know 
the actual conditions of the wage- 
earners of the State. With these sta- 
tistics at hand, it would have been 
possible to pass a good eight-hour law 
for women. 

19. Making additional provision for 
road building by convicts. 

20. Making an appropriation to buy 
the John Ellsner collection of min- 
erals. 

21. The Teachers’ Pension Bill. 

The foregoing summary is taken 
from the report of the Legislative 
Committee of the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The chair- 
man of the committee adds: 


“The House distanced the Senate 
very far, and Mrs. Lafferty fared bet- 
ter than any other one member. She 


requiring 
one of whom shall 


“Teachers’ Certification 


was fortunate in having the women 
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behind her. 
they helped. 

“Most of the bills enumerated went 
through comparatively easily. There 
was a fight on the loan shark bill, and 
bitter opposition to Mrs. Lafferty’s 
teachers’ certification bill, and her 
eight-hour law for women was defeat- 
ed in the Senate for the lack of one 
yote. The bill establishing a Home 
for Mental Defectives had a perilous 
time also.” 

The opponents of this bill resorted 
to most unscrupulous trickery to de- 
feat it, and it was saved only by bril- 
liant generaliship on the part of Sen- 
ator “Barney” O'Connell. The chair- 
man adds: 


“O’Connell’s gallant fight was made 
at the suggestion of our own Ellis 
Meredith, who furnished not only the 
suggestion but also the ammunition. 

“Never before in the history of the 
legislative work of the women of 
Colorado has such deep interest been 
manifested as during the recent ses- 
sion of the Seventeenth General As- 
sembly. im 

“The committee of the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs has met every 
Tuesday morning in joint session with 
the legislative committee of the Wom- 
en’s Club of Denver, and representa- 
tives from the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, the Equal Suffrage Association, 
the North Side Women’s Club, the 
Women’s Press Club, the Jane Jeffer- 
son Club, the Civil Service League, 
the Direct Legislation League, and the 
Colorado Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“Visitors have been present at all 
our meetings, and many of them have 
lent a helping hand in our work. 
Many public officials have been invit- 
ed to appear before us to explain mat- 
ters of legislation in which they were 
particularly interested. Among these 
have been the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the presidents of 
the Prisoners’ Aid Association and of 
the Bureau of Child and Animal Pro- 
tection, the Pure Food Commissioner, 
the Labor Commissioner, the Direct 
Legislation League, the Civil Service 
League, and last, but by no means 
least, the Honorable Gifford Pinchot, 
National Commissioner of Forestry.” 


When help was needed, 





EX-GOV. BUCHTEL ON SUFFRAGE. 





Ex-Goy. Buchtel is reported as say- 
ing that in Colorado only the dregs of 
the women are willing to vote, that 
the mothers have to be clubbed to 
the polls, ete., ete. Newspaper inter- 
views are notoriously unreliable, and 
Dr. Buchtel may not have said all 
that is attributed to him; but, if he 
did, there is abundant evidence that 
his statements were contrary to fact. 

At the last election, the mothers of 
Denver turned out in such numbers 
that they re-elected Judge Lindsey 
over the regular candidates of both 
the political parties. (Ex-Gov. Buchtel 
did not want Judge Lindsey re-elect- 
ed, and this may have helped to dis- 
gust him with equal suffrage). 

Goy. Shafroth, in his address the 
other day to the International Coun- 
cil delegates, pointed out that, while 
women constitute only 42 per cent. of 
the population of Colorado, they cast 
48 per cent. of the total vote of the 
State. In a published article, Gov. 
Shafroth has also compared the vote 
of Colorado at a series of presidential 
elections with the vote of the two 
States nearest to it in population— 
Maine and Washington—showing that 
about twice as many votes are cast in 
Colorado as in States of the same 
population where women have not the 
ballot. 

The Colorado Secretary of State, in 
a letter to Mrs. Charles Park, has de- 
clared officially that 80 per cent. of 
the women of Colorado register, and 
about 72 per cent. vote. And the 
Colorado Legislature, with only three 
dissentients in the House and one in 
the Senate, has passed a resolution 
stating that, ever since women ob- 
tained the franchise, “they have exer- 
cised it as generally as the men.” 

Instead of “the dregs” among 
women voting willingly and the moth- 
ers having to be “clubbed to the 
polls,” the facts are just the reverse. 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker writes: 


“The women of the half-world do 
not wish to vote. They are constant- 
ly changing their residences and their 
names. They do not wish to give 
any data concerning themselves, their 
age, name, or number and _ street; 
they prefer to remain unidentified.” 


Mrs. Decker adds that “occasionally 
some disreputable master compels 
these slaves to vote, for his own pur- 
poses.” This was done in Denver for 
several successive years. But when 
Rey. Anna H. Shaw went there last 
November to observe the election, she 
found that one or two corruptionists 





up” the vote of the slums—male and 
female—and the practice had been 
stopped. In an article published in 
the Woman's Journal of Dec. 12, 1908, 
she says that while in some of the 
best residence districts 55 per cent. 
of the total vote cast was by women, 
in the tenderloin, out of 700 persons 
registered, only 100 were women, and 
of these only 20 voted. 
A. S. B. 





EX-GOV. BUCHTEL’S RECORD. 





In view of Dr. Buchtel’s extra- 
ordinary assertions, it may be worth 
while to review his record, in order 
to see how much weight his state- 
ments deserve to carry. 

Three years ago, his party nominat- 
ed for Chief Justice of the State Su- 
preme Court a candidate so notori- 
ously corrupt that it was hard to get 
any decent man to run on the same 
ticket with him. The nomination for 
Governor was declined by one promi- 
nent man after another. Finally Dr. 
Buchtel accepted it. During his term 
of office, he was the tool of the trusts 
and corporations, and constantly sac- 
rificed the interests of the public to 
do their bidding. In addition, he 
used his influence as Governor in 
favor of the University of Denver, of 
which he was chancellor, and against 
its rival, the State University, to such 
an extent that the matter became a 
public scandal. He went out of office 
thoroughly discredited. 

He is the first Governor of an en- 
franchised State who has ever given 
an unfavorable report of equal suf- 
frage. Every Governor of Wyoming 
for 40 years has testified that it 
works well. So have all the Govy- 
ernors of Idaho for 13 years, and all 
the Governors of Colorado for 16 
years, except this one, who was no 
credit to his State. The anti-suffra- 
gists have all along declared that the 
testimony of any number of Gov- 
ernors and ex-Governors was worth 
very little; but they will probably 
claim that Ex-Governor Buchtel is a 
great authority. A. S. B. 





DR. BUCHTEL DENOUNCED. 





Under the heading, “The Reasons 
of Henry Augustus,” the Rocky Moun- 
tain News of July 23 says: 

The News has purposely’ kept 
silence concerning the Rey. Henry 
Augustus Buchtel, sometime Governor 


of Colorado, and the divers noises 
that mild, retiring, and eminently 
truthful person has been making 


about woman suffrage. We wanted 
to see just what the readers of this 
paper would have to say on the mat- 
ter for themselves. Our curiosity is 
satisfied. The letters received at this 
office, only a part of which have been 
published, show that the people of 
Colorado are quick to note and 
prompt to resent the attacks of the 
ex-governor on the better half of the 
State. This is what we expected, but 
it is pleasant to make sure. And now 
we will devote a few minutes to the 
matter ourselves. 
Butting Against Statistics. 

It is somewhat singular, this as- 
sault on the institutions of a State by 
a man who has been chief magistrate 
of that State. The women of Colo- 
rado have their full share of blame 
for putting Henry Augustus Buchtel 
in office; but, after they have taken 
this sin upon themselves for his 
sweet sake, it is a bit peculiar that he 
should berate them. Unkind, too; for 
they are punished sufficiently already. 
Why should he go to and fro in the 
East, vowing that women are a cor- 
rupting influence in politics? Why 
should he talk about women’s votes 
being for sale at 15 cents apiece? 
Why should he bat his head against 
the hard wall of statistics by saying 
that the decent women of Colorado 
no longer vote? If he doesn’t know 
better, why didn’t he find out; and if 
he does know better, why is he telling 
such fibs? 

Well, we have a theory on that sub- 
ject. We deduce it entirely from ex- 
ternal evidence. But when an hypothe- 
sis fits all the known facts, it is en- 
titled to consideration. Here is such 
an hypothesis: 

An Advertising Scheme. 

When the Rev. Henry Augustus be- 
came Governor of this State he found 
that the position had a cash value. 
He had long been a Chautauqua lec- 
turer, of a sort. This gave him a 
chance to be such a lecturer of a 
more profitable sort. “The Minister 
Governor” made a good headline, and 
consequently a good drawing card. 
Generally speaking, American preach- 
ers haven't run for office; and folks 
wanted to see the one who could 
break over the walls of custom, not 
to mention taste, and still get away 
with it. They were permitted to en- 
joy the spectacle—for a _ considera- 


tion. Out here in Colorado we en- 
joyed a continuous spectacle, fur- 
nished by the same Governor; but 


paid so high a price for it that we’re 


had been sent to prison for “rounding { not talking. It is still a sore subject. 





Well, the time came when his term 
was over; when it was no longer pos- 
sible for him to sit in the Governor’s 
office and lobby against the Univer- 
sity of the State. Neither was it pos- 
sible for him longer to be advertised 
as the “Preacher Governor.” He 
ceased to be a demand in the Chau- 
tauqua market, and came perilously 
near to being a drug. It was neces- 
sary for him to find a new scheme of 
self-advertisement, or lose a desir- 
able section of his income. The Rev. 
Henry Augustus Buchtel has a talent 
for self-advertisement; and he put it 
to work. Woman suffrage is a burn- 
ing question in many parts of the 
East. In Colorado it is an old story. 
Should he undertake to defend wom- 
an suffrage in Eastern cities? Pshaw! 
That would be to rank himself with 
hundreds of men who overtop him 
quite. Practically everyone in Colo- 
rado is in favor of woman suffrage. 
But suppose he opposed it? Suppose 
he denounced it as a subtle work of 
the devil? 

A White Blackbird. 

It was no sooner thought than done. 
As the Governor journeyed to and fro 
in the East, he contrived to be inter- 
viewed, and in every interview he 
told what a terrible, horrible, incon- 
solable thing woman suffrage is; how 
it dries up the springs of domestic 
affection, and interferes with the 
profits of the sugar trust, and puts a 
crimp in the high art of lobbying as 
taught at the Denver University. 
And by this time we haven't a doubt 
he has begun to reap the rewards of 
his cleverness. An ex-Governor of 
Colorado who loathes, abhors, abomi- 
nates and abjures woman suffrage is 
a personage to be booked on all good 
Chautauqua circuits, in these troub- 
lous times of change. 

Such is our own private explana- 
tion of the activity of the Rev. Henry 
Augustus in denouncing woman suf- 
frage. And now for a word on some- 
thing which is not a probable hy- 
pothesis, but a provable fact. 

The Courtesans Voted for Him. 

The Rev. Henry is reported as say- 
ing that you could buy a woman’s 
vote for 15 cents. That is a base and 
contemptible slander, so far as it re- 
fers to 99 per cent. and more of the 
women voters of Colorado. But it is 
true of one class of women, the deni- 
zens of the tenderloin; AND THESE 
ALL VOTED FOR HENRY AUGUS- 
TUS BUCHTEL. 

The first four precincts of the 
Fourth ward contain Denver’s tender- 


loin. Here is the yote of that charm- 
ing locality in November, 1906: 
Precinct 1—Adams, 60; Buchtel, 
109; Haywood, 11; Lindsey, 5. 
Precinct 2—Adams, 26; Buchtel, 
260; Haywood, 11; Lindsey, none. 
Precinct 3—Adams, 29; Buchtel, 
106; Haywood, 18; Lindsey, 1. 
Precinct 4—Adams, 37; Buchtel, 
324; Haywood, 18; Lindsey, 5. 


“a 


Precinct 4 is the heart of “Green 
county”; and Billy Green himself su- 
perintended the work of getting out 
the vote for the “preacher guy.” 
These women are purchasable, we 
grant. It grieves us to add that they 
were not purchased, but _ bullied. 
They were haled from their cribs 
with just enough clothing to pin a 
Buchtel badge to, and carted to the 
polls to vote early and often. Aside 
from the rides, and perhaps the in- 
crease of business due to the novelty 
of campaigning for a minister, they 
got nothing for their votes. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York. 








Equal Franchise Society. 

The Eaual Franchise Society held a 
meeting at Columbia University on 
July 26, in Hamilton Hall. The hall 
seats 300. The seats were all taken, 
and there were over a hundred people 
lined against the walls and in the 
doorways. Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay 
presided. The audience, which con- 
sisted mostly of the students of the 
Summer School, greeted her enthusi- 
astically. Mrs. Mackay said, in intro- 
ducing the speaker of the occasion, 
Prof. John Dewey of Columbia: 

“The Equal Franchise Society is 
very grateful to those who made it 
possible for us to hold these lectures 
in this hall. This courtesy enables us 
to make our first appeal on the public 
platform here, and we would rather 
take our initia: step and make our 
initial appeal here, wituin the walls 
of Columbia University, than any- 
where else in the city of New York. 

“The Equal Franchise Society 
stands for the universal suffrage of 
women, and we want to interest all 
the elements of the community, es- 
pecially those who wii consider the 
question seriously, and will devote all 
their energies earnestly and consecu- 
tively towards the ui.mate good of 
our cause. 

“Mrs. Nathan will give the next lec- 
ture on suffrage, on ‘The Relation of 
Suffrage to the Wage-Earner.’ I have 
now the pleasure of introducing Prof. 
Dewey, who will speak on ‘The Edu- 
cational Aspects of Equal Suffrage.’ ” 

After Mrs. Mackay’s introduction, 
Prof. Dewey took the platform. He 
pointed out very clearly the educa- 
tional advantages of the ballot for 
women in every walk of life and 
summed up by saying that, setting 
aside all other arguments, all human 





beings should be allowed to express 
their own individuality and have a 
voice in the affairs that govern their 
lives. 

The New York Sun says: 

Dr. Dewey said that most of our 
ideas about government are “survival 
ideas,” relics of a time when States 
were struggling for nationality. War 
was the occupation, and in such an 
era women were of little political use. 
All this is changed now, however, 
and social issues are predominant, 
therefore “survival ideas” are not ad- 
missible in the woman suffrage ques- 
tion. Women should no longer be de- 
nied the ballot because they cannot 
fight. 

“Eighty per cent. of the teachers 
in New York are women, and yet no 
woman has a place on the Board of 
Education,” said Prof. Dewey. “How 
can women be expected to show 
great responsibility under a system 
where they have no say? 

“Subtract all that has gone before 
in history, and imagine an original 
demand for voting. Who would be so 
ridiculous as to say that the line of 
demarcation for those who should 
vote and those who should not would 
be made between the sexes?” 

Prof. Dewey concluded by saying 
that women needed the ballot, if for 
no other reason, at least for their edu- 
cation in politics and for the benefit 
of their children and their pupils. 

This meeting is the first of its kind 


ever held in Columbia University. 





Connecticut. 

The legislative work of Connecticut 
has not been reported, because final 
action has not been taken upon the 
municipal suffrage bill which our As- 
sociation caused to be introduced: 
but, after reading in the Journal of 
July 24 a statement in regard to 
action in the Senate, I feel that a 
few words of correction are neces- 
sary. 

In a former letter, I stated that 
the viva voce vote in the House was 
declared in the negative, although the 
volume of sound was about the same, 
yet no voice was raised to doubt it. 
The Senate chairman (Silliman) of 
the Joint Woman Suffrage Commit- 
tee, who has proved himself a friend 
of the cause, after a careful canvass of 
the Senate, found it could not pass, 
hence he had the bill re-committed, 
remarking to me that in conservative 
Connecticut we could hope to get but 
little at a time, and that he thought, 
if amended to give tax-paying women 
a vote upon questions of appropria- 
tions of money, there was hope of its 





passage. Such an amendment was re- 
ported by the committee to the 
House, which failed to pass it, the 


vote standing 82 to 40, thus disclosing 
that 133 members were absent or not 
voting. 

Action was taken in the Senate on 
July 13, when the amended bill was 
passed by a vote of 20 to 5, 10 mem- 
bers being absent. As a result of the 
disagreeing action, the bill was sent 
back to the House, and on July 15, 
Mr. Tomlinson, the House chairman 
of the Woman Suffrage Committee, 
moved that the House recede from its 


former action and concur with the 
Upper House. A member remarked 
that it was an important measure, 


upon which he knew some of the ab- 
sentees would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves, there- 


fore moved that the bill be laid onr 


the table, until the attendance should 
be larger. There it lies, awaiting its 
fate. 

The legislative session has been so 
prolonged that the average attend- 
ance has become small. 

A bill asking for women the right 
to vote upon the license question, in- 
troduced by the request of the W. C 
T. U., passed the House, 88 to 5, but 
was defeated in the Senate by a 
unanimous vote. A_ bill introduced 
for our Association, for an amend- 
ment to the constitution which would 
enable women to vote upon the same 
terms as men, was killed in commit- 
tee. 

Many times have I climbed Capitol 
Hill in the interest of our bills, and, 
although the effort has seemed fruit- 
less, I hope it has not been entirely 
lost. 

Elizabeth D. Bacon. 





Washington. 





The executive committee of the 
Washington State E. S. A. met on the 
Saturday following the Nationa! Con- 


vention in Seattle. The Seattle 
Times says: 
“The increasing volume of busi- 


ness transacted by the Washington 
Equal Suffrage Association had made 
necessary larger headquarters than 
the present ones in the Arcade Build- 
ing, and a committee was appointed 
to find a suitable place. At the same 
meeting new and practical plans for 
the campaign were adopted. They are 
being carefully mapped out, and when 
completed will be forwarded to the 
suffrage clubs and workers through- 
out the State. 

“Provision was made for the rais- 


ing of a $20,000 campaign fund. At 
the request of the treasurer it was 


decided to have a public accountant 
audit the treasurer's books and pub- 
lish these reports every three months. 
An order was drawn on the treasurer 
for $953 to cover the expense of en- 
tertaining the delegates and officers 
to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Convention. 





“Hereafter, no person shall collect 
money or organize clubs in the name 
of the Washington Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation except by written authority 
from the president, Mrs. Emma Smith 
DeVoe, or from the executive board. 
This action has been found absolute- 
ly necessary for the protection of the 
public. 

“Requests for providing for a Vot- 
ers’ League or men’s auxiliary to the 
Washington Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to aid in the campaign, were 
considered and acted on favorably. 

“The Voters’ League has its own 
emblem and its own constitution and 
officers. Its officers will meet in con- 
ferences with the officers of the 
Washington Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion to further the campaign for the 
suffrage amendment. 

“A beautiful design for the corpora- 
tion seal of the association was sub 
mitted and accepted. 

“Among the letters of thanks which 
the secretary was instructed to write 
for favors done the association dur- 
ing the last two weeks was one to the 
executive board of the National Suf- 
frage Association acknowledging a 
valuable gift of campaign literature 
which has just been received.” 

The members of the executive 
board of the Washington Equal Suf- 
frage Association now are: President, 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, of Thorpe; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Bessie I. Savage, 
ot Seattle; Mrs. Jennie Jewett, of 
White Salmon; Mrs. John Q. Mason, 
of Tacoma; Mrs. Alice M. Grover, of 
Spokane; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Ellen S. Leckenby, of Seattle; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Anna E. 
Goodwin, of Seattle; treasurer, Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, of Seattle. 

Auditors, Miss Bernice Sapp, of 
Olympia; Dr. Anna Scott, of West 
Seattle; Dr. N. Jolidan Croake, of Ta- 
coma; Mrs. MacGregor, of Tacoma. 

Trustees, Dr. Sarah Kendall, of 
Seattle; Mrs. B. B. Lord, of Olympia; 
Mrs. George B. Smith, of Anacortes. 

Chairmen of standing committees, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer’ Spinning, 
Puyallup; Miss Adella M. Parker, 
Seattle; Mrs. C. M. Miller, Seattle; 
Mrs. Lucia EK. Isaacs, Walla Walla; 
Mrs. E. M. Wardell, Seattle; Dr. 
Luema G. Johnson, Tacoma; Miss 
Linda Jennings, La Connor; Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. Hall, Vancouver; Miss Mary 
G. O'Meara, Seattle; Mrs. David Mur- 
ray, Ellensburg; Mrs. Sybia Hunsick- 
er, Seattle; Mrs. H. D. Wright, Seat- 


tle; Mrs. Roy Welch, Kelso; Mrs. 
Dora Criderman, Bellingham; Mrs. 
Amos Brown, West Seattle; Mrs. Ida 


Agnes Baker, Bellingham. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

The report of the treasurer of the 
Washington Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for the year beginning Oct. 2, 
1908, and ending June 16, 1909, is as 
follows: 

Receipts. 
On hand Oct. 2, 1908......... 

Pledges 
‘08 pledges, individuals $691.00 


$55.65 
1037.99 


‘08 pledges, clubs..... 165.49 
DE SeaNsenehavneees4 102.00 
Special pledges: 
For delegates to 1908 
Natl. Convention 44.50 
ao! eee 35.00 
State dues for clubs, 1369 
NN SPOS eT 342.25 
State membership dues, 10 
SOOOR on 664 once reeeeen’s 5.00 
tas cee eee Reker e eee ees 430.48 
Anthony Buttons ... 22.50 
Badges, Votes’ for 
eer 13.90 
ll eee 6.10 
Sa er 16.25 
Literature 2 ..ccccccs 3.50 
aa. al od Gap aee 4 2.23 
Cook Book ....6.+.+:. 366.00 
Anthony Memorial .......... 2.00 
0) ee ’ 125.49 


irbearnes $1998.86 
900.00 
15.35 


Regular receipts 
Loans 
Legislative Refund 


Gross receipts ....ssiscees $2914.21 
Disbursements. 





145.00 
State Convention 30.50 
1908 convention .... 21.50 
1909 convention 
National Convention 
Delegate to Nat'l Convention. 
Administration Expenses..... 
Officers: 


52.47 
101.00 


533.75 


PEED, gs ve 060-d0-0e 8 12.30 
THORBNIOT occ ccwces 32.75 
Headquarters and 

Cor. Sec. 446.44 
Stationery .......... 42.26 

Plan of work expense ....... 469.23 
Enrolment .......... 1.00 
FO | eee 74.95 
LOIEIREIVO icc veces 226.21 
Press Work 73.68 
PEPGOOE  étes cc veses 12.40 
Organization ........ 80.99 
Die BOF GEO nics id cccvenwss 810.11 

Anthony Buttons 2.80 
Badges, Votes for 

MPG cicexves ces 7.06 
Postals, Votes for 

MD sa vesaavens 5.00 
| ery 16.25 
PE ctepekeb eves 11.54 
eee 769.46 


Regular disbursements ....$2142.06 
Payment on Loans.. 500.00 
Legislative refund 15.35 

RE Sick. ou se hesdeaenvenes 


Gross disbursements 
On hand June 16, 1909..... 256 





$2914.21 
(Continued on Page 124.) 
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SONG OF THE EVERGREEN STATE. 


By Carrie Shaw Rice. 





Oh, sing, sing, sing, a song of the 
Evergreen State, 

Oh, sing, sing, song, from valley to 
echoing strait! 

Oh, sing the pride of her princely 
pines, 

Her treasures sleeping 
mines! 

Oh, sing, sing, sing, a song of the Ever- 

green State! 


in darksome 


4 


Oh, sing, sing, sing, a song of the 
Evergreen State! 

Oh, sing her harbors and winding 
bays, 

Her cities, mountains and waterways! 

Oh, sing, sing, sing a song of the Ever- 
green State! 


Oh, sing, sing, sing, a song of the 
Evergreen State, 

Oh, sing, sing, sing from valley 
echoing strait! 

Come join in our praise, come every 
one, 

And sing the glories of Washington! 

Oh, sing, sing, sing a song of the Ever- 
green State! 


to 





INTERNATIONAL DELEGATES EN- 
TERTAINED IN DENVER. 





The foreign delegates to the Inter- 
national Council of Women in Toron- 
to were cordially welcomed in many 
cities, while crossing the whole 
breadth of the continent twice over, 
in going to and from Seattle; but no- 





where did they have a more interest- 
ing visit than in Denver. 

They arrived in their special 
on the morning of June 19, and were 
welcomed at the Brown Palace Hotel 
by five societies of women—the Colo- | 
rado Equal Suffrage Association, the | 
Ladies of the Maccabees, the Wom.- | 
en's Relief Corps, the Women of the | 
G. A. R., and the Woman's Club. | 

A banquet was given them, at which | 


car 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, County Su: | 
perintendent of Schools, 
master. 
Speeches of welcome were made by | 
the Governor, by Senator Irby for 
Mayor Speer, J. F. Colbreath for the 
Chamber of Commerce; Miss Kather- | 
ine Cook, State Superintendent of | 
Schools; Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, for | 
the Woman's Club; Mrs. Harriet G. | 
R. Wright, for the Colorado E. S. A.; | 
Mrs. Fannie D. Harden, for the Wom.- | 
an’s Relief Corps; Mrs. Lola Reed, for 
the Auxiliary of the G. A. R., and Mrs. 
Alice Locke for the Maccabees. 
Shafroth, who the | 
first speaker, evoked enthusiastic ap- | 


was toast- | 


Governor was 


plause by declaring that if men in| 
England had been treated as were | 
the London suffragettes, there would 
be no Parliament House left. The 
Denver News says that the English 
delegates, who represent the more 
conservative wing of the suffrage | 
movement, did not sympathize with 
this, and Miss Emily Janes after: | 


wards explained that they were none 


of them “suffragettes.” But the} 
other delegates, the News says, ap- 
plauded in eleven languages. Refer- 
ripg to an assertion that Colorado | 
women did not vote, the Governor de- | 
clared that the women of Colorado | 
were much more enthusiastic voters 


He 
while 


than the men. called attention to 
the that, 


the 


of | 
42 
women, election 
the of the 
State had been cast by the women. 

Mile. 


whose 


fact 58 per cent. 


population are and only 


last 


men 
the 
total 


per cent. at 


48 per cent. of vote 


Responses were made 
Marie 
speech 


New S, 
Froken 


by 


Popelin of Belgium, 


is especially praised by the 


Froken Gina Krog of Norway, 
Denmark, 


Hagemann of Germany, 


Anna Busch 


ol 


Fraulein 


Baroness Von Platen of Sweden 
Mme. Van Voorst Van Beest of Hol 
land, Dr. Alice Salomon of Germany 
and the Marquise Bourbon del Monde 
of Italy. 

After the banquet the delegates 
were welcomed to the Woman's Club 
and at S P. M. they were driven to 


their special car, which was attached 
to the night train for Chicago. 


FOREIGN DELEGATION 
CHICAGO. 


IN 


When the 
Chicago 


foreign delegates arrived 


in from Denver, they were 


met at the station by a committee of | 

Miss Jane | 
Addams, Mrs. Henry Solomon, Mrs | 
F. K and Mrs. R. S. Folsom, | 
who took them in automobiles 


State 


Chicago women, headed by 


Tracy 
along 
and through Lincoln 


Park, after a breakfast in the “loop.” | 


| 
street 
| 
Then the machines headed toward | 
the University of Chicago, where the 
faculty quickly elected itself a recep- 
Later a 


tion committee. 


stop 


was 


;}and violet 


! found it hard to keep from 


made at a South Side clubhouse, and 
while luncheon was served speeches 
were made by both the guests and 
hosts. 

Charles Henrotin, representing the 


Chicago consuls; Edward J. Brun- 
dage, for the city; Mrs. Edward L. 
Upton, for the Chicago Women’s 


Club; Henry C. Barlow, for the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce; Dr. 
Rachel Yarrows, Miss Jane Addams 
and Forrest Crissey made brief ad- 
dresses. Responses were made by 
the Marchesa Bourbon del Monde of 
Italy, Baroness von Platen of Sweden, 
Frau Marie Stritt of Germany, Miss 
Gina Krog of Norway, Mlle. Kist of 
Belgium, Mrs. Fanny B. Wilkinson of 
England and Mrs. Elizabeth B. Gran- 
nis of New York. 

After the speechmaking the autos 
took the delegates to the Hull House, 
to inspect the building and its de- 
vices for the relief of the poor. Miss 
Addams presided at tea, and a few 
of the now tired women visited one 
of the small parks in the neighbor- 
hood. Then the autos took them to 
the Union Station, where their spe- 
cial car was waiting to carry them 
to Detroit and then back to Toronto, 
where they disbanded. 

Miss Gina Krog, whose expenses 
for the trip were paid by the Nor- 
wegian government, remained in the 
city for a few days as the guest of 
the Swedish consul, F. Herman Gade. 
He gave a luncheon in her honor at 
the University Club, and she ad- 
dressed several hundred Norwegians 
at Bjorgvin’s Hall, on the woman 
suffrage movement in Norway. 





MORE SUFFRAGE POST CARDS. 


The multiplication of woman suf- 
frage post cards shows the growing 
interest in the question. Mr. D. C. 
Coates of Spokane, Wash., has lately 
got out three new ones, prettily print- 
ed in red, and each bearing a banner- 


ette outlined in green on a_ white 
ground, with the words in violet, 
“Votes for Women.” Green, white 


are the colors of the Wo- 
men's Social and _ Political Union. 
They are said to stand for “Give wo- 
men votes.” 

One of these cards bears the Inter- 
national Suffrage Song, “Forward, 
Sister Women!" These would be good 
for distribution at any meeting where 
the song was to be sung, and they 
taken home afterward 
souvenirs. Another card says: 

“The women of Washington send 
greetings to the women of the nation 
and the world, and bid them good 


could be as 





cheer. The women of Washington 
are to be granted full political fran- | 
chise in 1910, and this accomplish- | 
ment will aid in bringing this neces- | 
sary boon to women everywhere. An} 
intelligent, aggressive, persistent cam- 
paign of education will make ‘Votes 
for Women’ universal.” 

| 

| 





The third card reads: 

“Says Cardinal Gibbons: ‘\Woe be to 
society if it had to depend upon the 
male sex alone—it would certainly go 
to the devil.’ That is a splendid ar- 
sument for woman suffrage, for the 
refining, sympathetic and justice-lov- | 
ing influence of women is as much! 
needed in government as in the home | 
to save society from going to the | 
devil. Hurrah for ‘Votes for Women!’ | 
It is being strengthened every day on 
every hand.” | 

Mr. Coates will furnish these cards 








at two for five cents, postpaid, or a 

. . ‘ 
dollar per 100, postpaid. We under= | 
stand that the proceeds go to the] 


amendment campaign. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Page 123.) 





Massachusetts. 


| Stone 


Since the middle of June, nineteen 


open-air meetings have been held in| 
towns around Boston, and about 4000 | 

| 
persons have listened to the speakers. ! 


They go out three days in the week 
and each day hold two meetings, one | 
in the afternoon and another in the | 
evening. They have from 590 to 7oo! 
persons present each day, generally | 
about 200 at the first meeting and! 
from S00 to 600 at the second. 


| 


Hearers Always Respectful. 
The audiences have invariably been | 
attentive and respectful. Even at the | 


Nantasket meeting, when the ladies 
were obliged to go into the water and 
speak from among the surf—a_ situ-| 
ation that had its funny side—the 


audience did not see the hunior of it, 
and listened with complete 
ness, while of the 


serious- 
speakers 
iniling. 


some 


The Speakers. 
The speakers have been Mrs. R. Y. 
FitzGerald, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, 
Mrs. James A. Little, Mrs. Theresa 
Crowley, Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, 
Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth, Miss 
Alfretta McClure, Miss Rosa Heinzen, 
Miss Katherine Tyng and Miss Flor- 
ence Luscombe. The last three are 
active members of the College Equa! 
Suffrage League. 
Places Visited. 
places visited thus 
Bedford, Hudson, 


The 
been 


far have 
Marlboro; 





| sociation 


; woman 


| beck. 


Newburyport, Ipswich, Revere Beach 

(two meetings), Dedham, Nantasket 

(three meetings—two on the steamer 

and one on the beach), Reading, 

Wakefield, Bass Point, Marblehead 

(two), Manchester and Gloucester. 
G. A. R. Sympathetic. 

It is found that on the steamer go- 
ing down the harbor is an excellent 
place to hold meetings. The people 
have nothing to do, and listen gladly. 
On the trip to Bass Point there was 
a G. A. R. excursion along. The old 
soldiers were generally sympathetic, 
and many of them pinned on the yel- 
low button bearing the motto “Votes 
for Women.” The speakers have 
sold 200 of these buttons, at 10 cents 
apiece. They have distributed great 
quantities of literature, which is 
eagerly taken. “The peopie scrap 
for it,” one woman said. They have 
secured 678 signatures to the national 
petition, and have left copies of it 
behind them for circulation. 

Demand for Banners. 

At Gloucester, there was an eager 
request from two young men for 
“Votes for Women” banners, like 
those used at the meeting. One of 
them wanted to fly the suffrage flag 
from his yacht during the race. The 
young college women managed to 
find them banners. 

Tour of the State. 

The ladies who have taken part in 
these open-air meetings are so con- 
vinced of their value that they are 
about to set out on a month’s tour 
through the State, going westward 
from Boston through the northern 
counties and coming back through 
the southern ones. They hope to 
visit all the large towns. The first 
two weeks the speakers will be Mrs. 


FitzGerald, Mrs. Dennett and Miss 
McClure. Later Miss Luscombe will 


take Mrs. Dennett's place. 
Wanted—An Automobile. 
If any suffragist will lend these 
ladies an automobile for the trip, or 
furnish the means to hire one, it will 


render their work much eusier. If 
not, they will make the tour by 
trolley. 


While this tour of the State is go- 
ing on, a party of speakers will go 
out from Boston every Saturday, and 
hold two meetings, afternoon and 
evening, as they have been doing 
three times a week all through July. 

Valuable Work. 

The value of this propaganda work 
can hardly be overestimated. None 
of the unpleasant incidents that were 
feared have taken place, and it en- 
ables our workers to reach people 
who would never come to an indoor 
meeting. The speakers are young, 
earnest, refined—several of them 
college graduates — intelligent, well 
dressed, and of pleasing personality. 
The people hear them gladly. 

The work is done under the aus- 
pices of the Votes for Women Com- 
mittee. 


California. 





Suffrage As- 
heartfelt 
Nellie 
and 


Equal 
offers 
condolences the family 
Holbrook Blinn, valued member 
Ex-President of the same, true citizen 
and patriot, who away from 
earth on Independence Day, July 4th, 
190%, 


The California 


hereby its 


to of 


passed 


Mary McHenry Keith 
Vice-President. 


“THE PROPHET-STONE.” 


Mrs. Judith Hyams Douglas, presi- 
dent of the Era Club of New Orleans, 
has the 


junior editor of the Woman's Journal 


graciously dedicated to 
a poem entitled “The Building on the 
It beautifully 


letters, and 


Prophet-Stone.” is 


printed in) golden sets 


forth graphically the beginning of the 


suffrage movement by Lucy 


and others, and its growth un- 


til woman's sphere is seen to be 


of Human-Kind, 
With no impeding laws, nor creeds 
of “sex in mind.” 
LITERARY NOTICE. 
A Woman for Mayor: \ Novel 
of Today. By Helen M. Winslow. 
Frontispiece by Walter Dean Gold- 


Chicago, The Reilly and Britton 
Price, $1.25. 

designed to show 
that public office and responsibility 
are not inconsistent with true woman- 
liness, if the motive be public spirit 
and the object good government. The 
cheracters are noble and lifelike; the 
portraits of both the women and men 


Co. 


Here a story 


190%. 


Is 


are well-drawn: the incidents are 
simple, yet dramatic. There is notb- 
ing overstrained or improbable. No 
trace of exaggeration or fanaticism 
will shock the most conservative 
reader. Indeed, if anything, the de- 
sire to avoid any suspicion of sex 
antagonism leads the author to the 


other extreme. It is a story calculat- 
ed to win the sympathy and approval 
even of opponents of woman suffrage. 

The story is full of thrilling adven- 
tures. It describes the election of a 
woman as the reform mayor of a city 
where politics (as in Boston) had be- 
come very corrupt, and details the 


/ and 





| Washington 





| floor of the new 











struggle of the corruptionists to keep 
her from restoring honest govern- 
ment. Their devices extend even to 
the kidnapping of the mayor and her 
secretary,—an incident not beyond 
the bounds of possibility, in view of 
the actual recent kidnapping of im- 
portant witnesses in municipal trials 
in some of our American cities. 

As the author says, “The idea is not 
absolutely new. At this writing there 
is a woman mayor in one of the 
smaller cities of America, while, over 
in England, there are women doing 
good work in the municipal chair. 

“Why not? Housekeeping is a 
woman's business. It is the primeval 
instinct at the bottom of every wom- 
an’s heart. The average American 
and English home is a clean, sweet, 
sanitary, well-governed institution, 
made and kept so by some woman. 
e And so, if women are the natu- 
ral housekeepers, the conservators of 
health and morals and civic pride, 
why not a woman at the head of 
municipal affairs? 

“If it is not good for man to live 
alone, perhaps it is not well tor him to 
manage his City Hall alone.” Civic 
reformers in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Francisco 
may yet find it needful to rally around 
some American Joan of Arc as their 
divinely appointed leader in municipal 
regeneration. Some Deborah, a 
“mother in Israel,’ may again become 
law-giver and ruler in our modern 
democracy. H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The editors of the Woman’s Journal 
got home last Saturday. They had 
been gone just a month. 

The San Francisco Call came out 
with a fine equal-suffrage issue on 
July 4—a very appropriate day. 


Rey. Anna H, Shaw gave an ad- 
dress in the chapel of the State Uni- 
versity, during her recent visit to 
Minneapolis. 

The State of Georgia has passed a 
statute making it a penal offense to 
speak disparagingly of a woman's 
honor. 

Mrs. Sallie R. McLean is contribut- 
ing a series of articles to the Ameri- 
can Historical Magazine, of whicn 
Mrs. Florence Hull Winterburn is 
editor. 

The new monthly, “The American 
Suffragette,” is on sale at the Old 
Corner Bookstore on Bromfield street, 
Boston, and also at Aimee’s in Cam- 
bridge. 

Miss Eva Channing is at her sum- 
mer cottage on Nantucket, where Miss 
Montagu, assistant professor of Greek 
at Wellesley College, is now visiting 
her. In September they expect to go 
abroad together. 

Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker of Dover, 
N. H., has just paid her taxes, at the 
same time entering a protest because 
she is not allowed to vote on the ex- 
penditure of the money. It would be 
a good thing if every tax-paying 
woman would enter a similar protest. 

The State Factory Inspector of Illi- 
nois has ruled that the “ham-stitch- 
ing’ rooms in Armour’s plant are part 
of a factory, under the ten-lour law, 
that the young girls who have 
been sewing there from eleven to 
fourteen hours have been worked 
over-time. The case will be appealed. 

Mrs. Nellie Nugent Somerville of 
Greenville, Miss., and Mrs. H. M. 
Ellis of Brookhaven, have been elected 
members of the Board of Directors of 
the Methodist Orphanage. They are 
the first women to serve in this ca- 
pacity. Both are also members of the 
Methodist Hospital Board, which has 
in contemplation the establishment of 
a Church Hospital for the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee. 

Wellesley College women, whether 
members of the faculty, graduates or 
undergraduates, who visit Seattle this 
summer are urged by the Western 
Wellesley Club, through 
its president, Mrs. Laura Whipple 
Carr, to register, immediately upon ar- 
rival, at the New England Club in the 
Haller building in the city, and at the 
Y. W. C. A. building on the exposition 


ls Sphere with portals wide, to all| srounds. 


The new 
quarters in 


National Suffrage 
New York City will open 
Sept. 1, at 505 Fifth avenue. Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont has” rented for 
$5000 a year the whole seventeenth 
building at the cor- 


Hlead- 


ner of Fifth avenue and 42d street 
Five of its nine rooms will be ocen- 
pied by the National Association 
which gets them for the low rent of 
$900 a year, with light and heat in- 
| cluded. The other rooms will be oc 
}cupied by other suffrage societies, 
among them the New York State W. 


wo 





The first Winchester agency of the 
Massachusetts savings banks which 
have established life insurance depart- 
ments is at the Winchester Laundry. 
Miss Davida French, secretary of the 
Savings Insurance Committee of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, is carrying on the work at the 
laundry, familiarizing the employees 
with the advantages of life insurance 
and old age pensions at cost. Several 
applications for policies have been 
sent to the State Acthary’s office, and 
it is expected that very satisfactory 
returns will be obtained at this agency. 
Miss French will establish several 
agencies in other suburban laundries, 
where the conditions are particularly 
favorable. 


A pleasant feature of the National 
Suffrage Convention was an informal 
reception and tea given to the Na- 
tional Officers by Mrs. Amos Brown of 
West Seattle. The tea was served in 
an open-air balcony on the second 
floor, with a wonderful outlook over 
land and water. The scenery that 
surrounds Seattle is glorious. Mrs. 
Brown and her sister came there 35 
years ago, and have “grown up with 
the country.” They love the place, 
but say that it was even more charm- 
ing in the early days, when the In- 
dians used to go out in their canoes 
every evening to sing the “sunset 
song,” and every cove and bay echoed 
with music. Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way after tea gave some interesting 
reminiscences of the hardships that 
the pioneer suffragists of the North- 
west had to encounter in old times. 





HUMOROUS. 
The Father: “Dora, don’t you think 
it’s past bedtime?” The Daughter (en- 
tertaining a caller): “Yes, indeed, 
papa. What’s keeping you up?’— 
Cleveland Leader. 


The principal objection to the peo- 
ple who are always looking for trouble 
is that they are never satisfied with it 
when they § find  it.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Captain (spinning a yarn): “I was 
for eight days a prisoner among the 
cannibals.” 

Lady: “And how was it they didn’t 
eat you?” 

Captain (calmly): “The chief's wife 
had mislaid her, cook-book.”’—Flie- 
gende Blaetter. 





Tourist (who during a steady tramp 
has inquired, once every hour, how far 
it is to Ballymaloney, and has now for 
the third time received the same an- 
swer, namely, ‘About four and a half 
or five miles”): ‘‘Thank heaven, we 
are keeping pace with it, anyway!”— 
Punch. 


Both father and mother struggled 
valiantly to teach little Effie to repeat 
“A.” The child emphatically refused 
to pronounce the first letter of the al- 
phabet, and after many vain efforts 
the father retired from the fight dis- 
couraged. The mother took the little 
girl on her lap and pleaded with her 
affectionately. 

“Dearie, why won't 
say ‘A’?” she asked. 

“Because, mamma,” explained Effie, 
“des as soon as I say ‘A’ you an’ papa 
will want me to say ‘B’.’"-—Harper's 
Weekly. 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. e also 
offer helpful suggestions. Telephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J, NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel, 4410 Main) 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


CLOUCESTER 
CAPE ANN 


Round Trip 75 Cents 


you learn to 











Central Wharf, foot of Elevated 
Stairs, State street, Atlantic avenue. 

WEEK DAYS—10A.M., 2 P. M. 
Leave Gloucester 2.15 P.M. 

SUNDAYS — Leave 
A. M. 


Boston 10.15 
Leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 


Cood Music. 


E. S. Merchant, Mgr., B. & G. $.S. Co. 














seashore and automobiling. 








MISS M. F. FISK 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist— comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 
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